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Profile  of  Red  China 

BY  A.  DOAK  BARNETT,  Associate,  Institute  of  Current  World  Affairs.  Mr.  Barnett  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  two-year  period  of  study  in  both  Nationalist  and  Communist  China. 


THE  Chine.se  Communists  have  not  yet  completed 
their  revolution;  they  have  just  begun  it.  No  one 
knows  what  will  happen  in  the  long  run  to  China 
under  communism  or  to  communism  in  China. 
The  complexity  of  the  Chinese  situation  raises 
many  questions  about  the  forms  Chinese  commu¬ 
nism  will  take  and  whether  or  not  Communist 
power  will  last  indefinitely.  The  most  important 
single  aspect  of  the  situation  in  China  today,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  fact  that  the  Communists  have  won 
their  struggle  for  power.  They  have  become  the 
rulers  of  a  nation  which  has  been  politically  bank¬ 
rupt,  economically  disrupted  and  ideologically  con¬ 
fused.  They  are  virtually  the  only  dynamic  force 
in  China,  and  at  present  they  face  no  significant 
organized  opposition.  The  remaining  Nationalist 
centers  of  anti-Communist  resistance  are  localized 
and  provide  no  over-all  focus  for  resistance  on  a 
national  scale. 

This  radical  shift  of  power  in  China  was  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  establishment  of  a  Central  People’s 
Government  in  Peking  (Peiping)  on  October  i. 
1949.  The  creation  of  this  Communist  regime 
alters  the  entire  political  scene  in  the  Far  East,  and 
necessitates  a  major  reorientation  of  United  States 
policy  to  adjust  to  the  realities  of  the  situation.  The 
United  States  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  checking 
the  spread  of  communism  and  Russian  influence, 
but  adherence  to  this  purpose  must  not  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  inflexibility  in  methods  or  techniques. 
A  re-evaluation  of  our  Far  Eastern  policy  must, 
therefore,  be  based  on  an  adequate  understanding 
of  what  has  occurred  and  what  is  currently  taking 
place  in  China.  Facts  must  be  recognized  even 
when  they  are  unpleasant  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  United  States.  Lessons  can  and  must  be 
learned  from  the  failure  of  our  past  policy  to 
achieve  its  objectives  in  China,  for  the  forces  at 
work  there  give  many  clues  to  forces  at  work  in 
other  countries  of  Asia. 

DISINTEGRATION  OF  KUOMINTANG 

During  the  past  few  years  two  major  political 
trends  have  developed  simultaneously  in  China. 


One  has  been  the  rise  of  a  dynamic,  revolutionary 
Communist  party.  The  other  has  been  the  demor¬ 
alization  of  the  Kuomintang,  resulting  in  its  de¬ 
cline.  The  former  cannot  be  explained  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  latter.  Communist  opposition  and 
subversion  have  been  among  the  causes  of  the 
Kuomintang’s  defeat,  but  not  the  only  causes.  The 
Kuomintang  has  failed  to  maintain  its  power  be¬ 
cause,  confronted  with  a  Communist  threat,  it 
gradually  lost  vitality  and  turned  into  an  ineffec¬ 
tive  political  organization,  unable  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  Chinese  society. 

The  relative  ease  with  which  Communist  mili¬ 
tary  forces  won  control  of  China  during  1949  was 
a  reflection  of  the  accelerating  pace  of  Nationalist 
disintegration.  The  Kuomintang  was  split  by  hope¬ 
lessly  complicated  internal  schisms  and  weakened 
by  inefficiency  and  corruption.  The  Nationalists’ 
leadership  remained  static  and  grew  old,  tired  and 
unimaginative.  An  infusion  of  new  blood  and 
leadership,  which  might  have  revitalized  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  failed  to  take  place.  The  Kuomintang 
lost  its  own  self-confidence  and  fervor  as  well  as 
public  support.  Its  bureaucracy  lost  touch  with  the 
people,  and  the  party’s  organizational  roots  with¬ 
ered  and  died.  Over  a  period  of  time  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  government  alienated  almost  every  major 
group  in  the  population,  including  the  urban  mer¬ 
cantile,  industrial  and  middle  classes  on  which  its 
support  once  rested.  The  morale  of  the  National¬ 
ists’  mismanaged  troops  hit  rock  bottom;  whole 
divisions  were  sacrificed  as  a  result  of  ill<onceived 
military  strategy  while  others  deserted  or  fell  apart 
under  attack. 

The  Nationalist  regime  was  unable  to  solve 
any  of  the  urgent  economic,  political  and  social 
problems  confronting  the  country.  Order,  unity 
and  peace  were  prerequisites  for  an  improvement 
of  living  conditions,  but  the  Nationalists  could 
not  achieve  stability  of  any  sort,  even  in  territory 
they  controlled.  A  major  reason  for  this  was  the 
economic  burden  and  disruption  caused  by  civil 
war,  but  however  illogical  it  may  seem,  the  Na¬ 
tionalists  rather  than  the  Communists  received 
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most  of  the  blame  for  the  chaos  in  China.  Condi¬ 
tions  became  progressively  worse  until  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiment  in  the  country  favored  change 
,  of  any  kind  and  peace  at  any  price.  The  National¬ 
ists’  response  to  this  alienation  of  popular  support 
was  an  increasing  use  of  measures  of  repression 
whenever  and  wherever  the  situation  approached 
calamity,  and  such  measures  merely  hastened  the 
process  of  disintegration  and  defeat. 

Underlying  the  course  of  recent  events  there 
have  been  fundamental  pressures  for  change  in 
China  caused  by  a  revolution  which  has  been  in 
progress  for  several  decades.  Probably  the  two 
strongest  pressures  have  been  those  giving  rise  to 
insistent  demands  for  agrarian  reform  and  for  the 
development  of  a  strong,  united,  modernized 
China. 

AGRARIAN  CRISIS 

The  agrarian  crisis  in  China  is  one  which  has  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  critical  as  increases  in  China’s 
population  have  outdistanced  increases  in  food  sup¬ 
plies.*  This  demographic  trend  and  progressive 
concentration  of  land  ownership  have  produced 
dissatisfaction,  unrest  and  scattered  rebellion  among 
China’s  predominantly  rural  population.  A  funda¬ 
mental  solution  of  this  agrarian  crisis  can  only  be 
achieved  by  raising  the  per  capita  productivity  of 
China’s  peasants,  but  in  China  public  attention  has 
been  focused  on  reform  of  the  antiquated  land 
tenure  system  as  a  palliative  measure. 

The  Kuomintang,  partly  because  the  social  and 
economic  base  of  its  political  power  came  to  rest 
heavily  on  agricultural  vested  interests,  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  attack  the  agrarian  problem  energeti¬ 
cally.  The  Communists,  on  the  other  hand,  exploited 
peasant  unrest.  In  North  China,  where  they  built 
up  their  power,  they  used  first  a  program  of  rent 
reduction  and  then  one  of  land  redistribution,  to 
gain  political  support  as  well  as  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  land-poor  peasants.  On  the  basis  of  these 
two  programs  they  recruited  a  powerful  peasant 
army  which  had  a  vested  interest  in  Communist 
success  because  of  tangible  rewards  by  the  Com¬ 
munists  offered  in  the  form  of  land. 

GROWING  NATIONALISM 

The  demand  for  a  strong,  united,  modernized 
China  is  an  expression  of  growing  nationalism, 
which  is  most  prevalent  in  urban  areas  where 
Western  influence  has  been  the  strongest  and 

I.  Gerald  F.  Winfield,  “China’s  Basic  Problems,”  in  G.  F. 
Winfield,  J.  K.  Fairbank  and  G.  E.  Taylor,  “What  Can  the 
United  States  Do  in  China?”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXV, 
No.  I  (March  15,  1949). 


in  concrete  political  form  has  been  directed  main¬ 
ly  against  foreign  influence  in  China.  The  Kuo¬ 
mintang,  because  of  its  increasing  dependence 
on  foreign  support,  has  been  extremely  vulnerable 
to  charges  of  serving  the  interests  of  “foreign  im¬ 
perialism.”  These  charges  have  been  made  by  non- 
Communists  as  well  as  Communists,  but  Commu¬ 
nists  have  exploited  the  theme  with  great  effective¬ 
ness.  Athough  based  on  an  imported  ideology  and 
having  a  much  closer  allegiance  to  a  foreign  pow¬ 
er  than  the  Kuomintang  ever  had,  the  Com¬ 
munists  gathered  strength  in  remote,  rural  areas 
far  from  the  main  centers  of  visible  foreign  in¬ 
fluence  in  coastal  China,  and  consequently  they 
have  been  able  to  channel  Chinese  resentment 
against  “foreign  imperialism”  toward  the  Western 
powers. 

To  these  factors  must  be  added  a  steady  drift 
toward  the  left  among  Chinese  intellectuals.  Private 
capitalism,  furthermore,  has  been  discredited  by 
the  growth  in  China  of  semiofficial  monopoly  en¬ 
terprises,  controlled  by  a  few  individuals  associated 
with  the  Nationalist  regime,  which  have  stifled  the 
growth  of  independent,  private  capitalists  in  mod¬ 
ern  industry.  The  prevailing  opinion  among  almost 
all  politically  conscious  people  in  China  has  favored 
some  sort  of  socialism  adapted  to  Chinese  needs. 
Even  the  Kuomintang  has  espoused  a  kind  of  state 
socialism.  Consequently,  there  has  been  little  ideo¬ 
logical  resistance  to  Marxism,  and  no  important 
group  has  effectively  sponsored  a  non-Socialist  state. 

This  background  helps  to  explain  why  it  has 
been  possible  for  the  Communists  to  rise  to  power 
on  the  basis  of  a  revolutionary  program  of  root¬ 
ing  out  ‘feudalism,  foreign  imperialism  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  capitalism.”  They  have  gained  control  of 
China  because  there  has  been  no  effective  opposi¬ 
tion.  In  a  sense  they  have  merely  filled  a  vacuum 
created  by  the  disintegration  of  the  old  regime.  The 
most  important  reasons  for  a  Communist  victory 
are  to  be  found  in  these  indigenous  factors  in  the 
Chinese  situation.  United  States  support  and  aid 
have  delayed  the  Kuomintang’s  decline,  and  Soviet 
inspiration  and  assistance  have  helped  the  Commu¬ 
nists’  development,  but  neither  the  United  States 
nor  the  Soviet  Union  has  determined  the  course 
of  events  in  China. 

COMMUNIST  DYNAMISM 

Further  explanation  for  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists’  rise  to  power  is  to  be  found  in  the  vigor 
and  dynamism  of  their  movement  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  able  to  create  the  most  efficient 
political  and  military  machine  in  modern  Chinese 
history. 
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As  a  result  of  Soviet  influence  in  the  1920’s  both 
the  Kuomintang  and  the  Communists  aspired  to 
the  role  of  revolutionary  parties  with  an  organized 
mass  membership  under  strict  discipline  and  con¬ 
trol.  In  its  early  years  the  Kuomintang  made  some 
progress  toward  achieving  this  objective,  but  sub- 
se(]uently  it  has  failed.  The  Communists  have  had 
outstanding  success  in  building  a  vigorous  party 
machine,  and  “iron  discipline’’  (their  own  phrase^) 
is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  strength  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communist  party. 

Communist  party  organization  reaches  the  low¬ 
est  level  of  society  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 
Through  innumerable  branches  and  cells,  which 
can  be  formed  in  any  organization  or  locality 
where  there  are  three  or  more  party  members,  the 
Communists  have  established  deep  grass  roots.  In 
these  grass-root  organizations  there  is  now  an 
active  membership  which,  according  to  recent 
claims,  is  over  three  million  strong.  This  is  a  small 
minority  of  the  total  Chinese  population,  but  it 
overshadows  any  other  political  group  and  is  the 
dominant  minority  in  a  country  where  all  politi¬ 
cal  groups  are  minorities. 

PARTY  DISCIPLINE 

Membership  in  the  Chinese  Communist  party, 
furthermore,  is  not  an  avocation;  it  is  a  career.  It  is 
difficult  to  join  the  party,  and  a  new  member  is 
fully  accepted  only  after  the  most  intensive  kind 
of  indoctrination.  A  mcmher  is  bound  by  oath  to 
obey  party  decisions.  His  lifework  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  party  leaders,  and  his  livelihood  is  often 
dependent  upon  the  party.  Party  life  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  professional  soldier,  except  that  “combat” 
duties  may  be  political  as  well  as  military. 

The  r)rganizationai  structure  of  the  party,  based 
on  the  principle  of  “democratic  centralism,”  is  such 
that  authority  is  highly  concentrated.  Participa¬ 
tion  in  party  work  is  spread  over  a  wide  base,  but 
policy-making  power  is  held  by  a  few  men.  The 
pinnacle  of  authority  is  the  Central  Committee 
whose  forty-four  members  (three  of  whom  have 
died)  and  thirty-three  alternates  hold  key  positions 
in  most  politically  important  jobs  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  party  hierarchy.  The  influence  of 
these  men  is  omnipresent,  and  their  decision¬ 
making  power  is  well-nigh  omnipotent.  They  are 
linked  with  the  party’s  grass  roots,  however,  by  a 
hierarchy  of  congresses,  executive  committees  and 
powerful  branch  bureaus  in  key  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  their 

2.  This  phrase  is  used  repeatedly,  for  example,  in  Liu  Shao- 
ch’i.  Report  on  the  Revision  of  the  Party  Constitution  (In 
Chinese,  Peiping,  undated  [1949?]),  p.  13 


will.  This  organizational  hierarchy  keeps  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  touch  with  the  party’s  mass  membership 
without  fundamentally  restricting  their  power,  be¬ 
cause  the  party  organization  is  one  in  which  “the 
individual  obeys  the  organization,  the  minority 
obeys  the  majority,  the  lower  ranks  obey  the 
higher  ranks,  branch  organizations  unitedly  obey 
the  Central  Committee.”^ 

The  leaders  of  the  Communist  party  are  a  re¬ 
markable  group  of  men.  Intellectually  tough,  they 
have  purpose  and  determination,  are  tireless  in 
their  devotion  to  their  beliefs,  and  are  incorruptible 
to  a  degree  previously  unknown  in  modern  China. 
They  are  doctrinaire  in  their  basic  beliefs  but 
flexible  in  adapting  means  to  achieve  their  ends 
and  are  willing  to  learn  in  new  situations — within 
the  limitations  imposed  by  their  Marxist  precon¬ 
ceptions.  These  men  have  established  the  over-all 
character  of  the  party,  and  their  zeal  is  shared  by 
most  of  the  party  members  whom  they  control  and 
direct.  The  membership  as  a  whole,  moreover, 
shares  the  belief  of  the  leaders  that  the  Communist 
party  makes  up  an  elite  acting  in  the  interests  of 
the  Chinese  masses.  The  Communists  assert  that 
their  party  “is  the  highest  command  for  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  all  organizations”  in  China.'* 

RED  ARMY — PARTY  SPEARHEAD 

The  main  instrument  of  Communist  success  in 
China,  however,  has  not  been  the  party  itself  but 
the  Chinese  Red  Army,  now  called  the  People’s 
Liberation  Army,  created  by  the  party.  Political 
and  military  power  are  inseparable  in  modern 
China,  and  the  Red  Army  has  spread  over  the 
country  as  the  spearhead  of  the  Communist 
movement.  This  fact  must  be  understood  if  one  is 
to  understand  the  mechanics  of  the  Chinese  revo¬ 
lution.  Military  conquest — what  the  Communists 
call  “armed  revolution  against  armed  counter¬ 
revolution” — has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  process.  The  Communists  have  not  won 
their  struggle  for  power  by  popular  uprisings 
throughout  China.  They  built  a  military  machine 
by  carrying  out  an  agrarian  revolution  in  one  part 
of  the  country — rural  North  and  Northwest  China 
— and  then  proceeded  to  conquer  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  destroy  the  old  regime.  Outside  of 
rural  areas  in  a  limited  part  of  China,  therefore, 
most  of  the  Chinese  population  has  played  a  rela¬ 
tively  passive  role  in  the  transfer  of  power.  The 
majority  of  Chinese  have  not  rebelled  against  the 
Nationalists;  they  simply  have  not  supported  them. 

3.  Communist  Party  Members'  Textbook  (In  Chinese,  Peiping, 
undated  [1949?]),  p.  17. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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'I They  have  not  directly  caused  the  political  change; 
I  they  have  merely  accepted  it, 

1  However,  the  creation  of  the  Red  Army  as  an 
'  effective,  powerful,  military  machine  has  been  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  accomplishments  of  the 
Chinese  Communists.  It  is  a  new  kind  of  army 
in  China,  one  which  is  thoroughly  imbued  with 
plitical  consciousness.  Recruits  gathered  from  the 
countryside  and  absorbed  from  destroyed  Kuomin- 
tang  units  have  been  drilled  in  slogans  as  well  as 
in  military  techniques,  and  political  training  has 
been  almost  as  important  as  army  training.  Like 
the  Communist  party,  the  Red  Army  has  been 
well-organized,  and  it  has  maintained  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  unity  and  discipline  than  any  other  large 
army  in  modern  Chinese  history.  Communist  mil- 
]  itary  leaders  also  have  evolved  effective  tactics  of 
j  fast  movement  and  attack.  They  have  accumulated 
I  good  equipment  from  captured  Japanese  and  Kuo- 
mintang  stocks.  They  have  cared  for  the  troops 
and  their  families,  maintained  fairly  cqualitarian 
relations  between  officers  and  men,  and  strictly 
regulated  relations  between  soldiers  and  civilians. 
All  these  factors  have  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  Communist  army  and  of  the  Communist  move¬ 
ment  as  a  whole.  The  transfer  of  power  from  the 
Kuomintang  to  the  Communist  party  has  been 
accomplished  by  this  military  force. 

REACTION  OF  CHINESE  PEOPLE 

The  reaction  of  Chinese  people  to  events  now 
taking  place  in  their  country  is  one  of  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  things  for  an  on-the-spot  observer  to  describe 
to  those  who  have  followed  events  from  afar.  The 
perspective  is  different  for  those  engulfed  by  a 
revolution  and  those  who  view  a  revolution  with 
the  detachment  of  distance.  During  the  past  two 
years  I  have  attempted  to  analyze  Chinese  reac¬ 
tions  on  the  spot  in  both  Nationalist  and  Com¬ 
munist  territory.  The  possible  margin  of  error  in 
determining  the  psychology  of  a  foreign  people 
is  great,  but  tbe  following  analysis  is  at  least  an 
attempt  to  interpret  Chinese  reactions  on  the  basis 
of  observation  as  events  unfolded. 

In  many  areas  which  have  been  under  Com¬ 
munist  rule  for  a  few  months  there  are  already 
signs  of  developing  disillusionment  and  dissatis¬ 
faction,  but  these  sentiments  have  emerged  only 
I  after  a  period  of  Communist  rule.  The  dominant 
reaction  of  Chinese  people  at  the  time  of  political 
changeover  has  been  simple  acquiescence,  com¬ 
bined  with  relief  that  fighting  has  come  to  an  end. 

The  Communists  themselves  claim  that  they  are 
“liberating”  the  Chinese  people.  In  a  negative  sense 
there  is  some  truth  in  this  claim.  There  have 


been  few  regrets  about  the  demise  of  the  old  re¬ 
gime,  and  the  Communists’  catchphrascs,  defin¬ 
ing  the  things  they  wish  to  eliminate  or  change, 
do  strike  a  responsive  chord  among  many  Chinese. 
Popular  acquiescence  to  the  Communist  takeover 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  great  mass  of 
Chinese  have  embraced  communism  or  even  that 
they  approve  of  the  Communists  in  any  definite, 
positive  way.  Few  Chinese  outside  of  the  ranks 
of  the  Communist  movement  itself  know  what 
communism  really  means.  They  have  accepted  a 
change  of  regime  because  of  the  feeling  that  con¬ 
ditions  could  not  get  much  worse  and  might  pos¬ 
sibly  improve  under  new  rulers,  regardless  of  their 
political  coffiration. 

Acquiescence  has  been  mixed  wilb  various  other 
attitudes  in  the  cases  of  different  people.  Many 
have  reacted  with  a  fatalistic,  pessimistic  acceptance 
of  what  has  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  inevitable. 
Others,  impressed  with  the  Communists’  energy 
and  honesty,  have  been  hopeful  that  a  new  regime 
might  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  achieve  some 
measure  of  economic  stability  and  improvement. 
A  wait-and-see  attitude  is  widespread.  Chinese  as 
a  rule  are  more  interested  in  practical  problems, 
such  as  the  price  of  food,  than  they  are  in  abstract 
political  ideas,  and  many  are  skeptical  of  all  po¬ 
litical  groups  and  governmental  authority.  The 
majority  undoubtedly  will  judge  the  Oimmunists 
over  a  period  of  time  on  a  pragmatic  basis  after 
seeing  what  the  Communists  can  accomplish  and 
how  Communist  rule  affects  them  personally. 

A  small  but  vitally  important  minority  of  the 
Chinese  population,  however,  has  aecepted  Com¬ 
munist  rule  in  a  much  more  positive,  enthusiastic 
way.  This  minority  consists  of  intellectuals  and 
organized,  politically-conscious  peasants,  workers 
and  students.  They  and  the  Communists  them¬ 
selves  are  the  only  people  in  China  today  who 
have  strong  political  convictions  of  any  sort. 

The  effect  of  communism  on  its  believers  and 
most  of  its  fellow-travelers  in  China  can  only  be 
understood  by  analogy  with  religious  faith.  Po¬ 
litical  credo  and  dogma  are  accepted  uncritically, 
and  the  act  of  conversion  seems  to  release  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  kinetic  energy  and  vitality. 
The  believers  devote  themselves  wholeheartedly  to 
the  job  of  carrying  out  a  revolution  designed  to 
change  all  aspects  of  Chinese  society,  and  they 
follow  their  prophets — Marx,  Lenin,  Stalin,  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  others — with  naive  confidence.  They 
either  do  not  see,  consciously  overlook  or  consider 
“necessary”  the  objectionable  characteristics  of  the 
new  regime.  They  are  the  in-group  under  Com¬ 
munist  rule. 
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ATTITUDE  OF  “lIBERALs” 

As  part  of  this  in-group,  but  on  the  fringes  of  it, 
there  is  an  important  collection  of  Chinese  “lib¬ 
erals” — educators,  writers,  artists,  technicians,  pro¬ 
fessional  people.  Many  of  them  too  have  accepted 
Communist  leadership  and  the  program  of  New 
Democracy,  but  with  a  more  restrained  type  of 
enthusiasm.  Generally  they  have  not  gone  the 
whole  way  in  accepting  Communist  dogma  or  in 
subjecting  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  Commu¬ 
nist  party  membership.  At  present,  however,  very 
few  of  them  are  expressing  any  independent 
opinions  on  political  affairs.  Either  out  of  hopeful¬ 
ness  about  the  possibilities  of  developing  China 
under  the  Communists,  or  because  they  are  anxious 
to  establish  themselves  under  the  new  regime,  they 
rationalize  developments  they  may  not  like  and 
echo  the  Communist  party  line. 

The  allegiance  of  many  Chinese  intellectuals, 
probably  the  majority,  to  the  Communist  cause 
indicates  the  ideological  as  well  as  political  vacuum 
which  the  Communists  are  filling.  Chinese  “lib¬ 
eral”  intellectuals  have  generally  attempted  to 
combine  Marxist  economics  with  a  Western  con¬ 
ception  of  civil  liberties,  but  they  have  floundered 
and  been  ineffective  between  the  two  monolithic 
Chinese  parties  struggling  for  power.  Disillusioned 
and  repressed  by  the  Kuomintang,  intellectuals 
have  drifted  steadily  to  the  left.  This  was  the  only 
direction  in  which  they  could  drift,  because  West¬ 
ern  liberalism  has  never  found  expression  in  an 
organized  movement  of  significance  in  China, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has  influenced  many  individu¬ 
als.  Since  political  power  has  shifted  to  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  most  of  these  intellectuals  have  not  found  it  too 
big  a  leap  to  offer  their  support  to  the  new  regime. 
The  Communists  have  shrewdly  put  them  to  work 
in  all  sorts  of  activities,  and  many  politically-con- 
scious  intellectuals  feel  for  the  first  time  that  they 
are  playing  a  real  political  role.  For  most  of  them 
the  only  alternative  would  be  to  stay  aloof  and 
risk  being  classified  as  “reactionaries”;  few  have 
chosen  this  course. 

The  acquiescence  of  the  majority  of  Chinese 
in  Communist  rule,  and  the  enthusiastic  pro- 
Communist  feeling  of  a  minority,  including  most 
intellectuals  as  well  as  some  groups  of  organized, 
politically<onscious  workers  and  peasants,  do  not 
mean  that  there  is  no  antipathy  to  the  Communists. 
Many  Chinese  dislike  both  the  Communists’  meth¬ 
ods  and  their  long-range  program.  The  significant 
thing,  however,  is  that  even  these  people  have 
generally  tried  to  effect  a  quiet  adjustment  to  the 
new  situation,  and  make  the  best  of  what  they 
consider  a  bad  situation.  They  have  nothing  posi¬ 


tive  to  offer  as  an  alternative.  There  is  no  leader-  1 
ship  or  idea  or  program  to  which  they  give  sup-  | 
port.  In  short,  there  is  no  significant,  organized 
opposition.  Some  Kuomintang  remnants  have  gone  I 
underground,  but  lacking  popular  support  they  are 
not  an  important  factor  in  the  situation.  An  oppo¬ 
sition  requires  an  organizational  basis,  ideological 
focus  and  effective  leadership,  all  of  which  are 
lacking  among  those  who  dislike  the  Communists. 
These  prerequisites  for  an  opposition  may  develop 
eventually,  but  they  can  only  develop  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  The  Kuomintang  has  been  so  com¬ 
pletely  discredited  by  its  failure  that  opponents 
of  communism  within  China  no  longer  look  to  it 
as  a  possible  alternative  to  the  Communists. 

During  the  past  year  the  Communists  have  con¬ 
solidated  their  power  in  the  territory  which  their 
armies  have  won,  and  step  by  step  they  have  es-  ' 
tablished  formal  governmental  organs  under  firm  ^ 
control.  The  entire  governmental  structure  is  au¬ 
thoritarian  in  form.  This  is  true  at  all  levels  of 
government  and  is  particularly  striking  in  the  case 
of  the  Central  People’s  government  established  in 
Peking. 

“PEOPLE’S  DEMOCRATIC 
DICTATORSHIP” 

The  Organic  Law  of  the  Central  People’s  gov¬ 
ernment  states:  “The  People’s  Republic  of  China 
is  a  state  of  the  People’s  Democratic  Dictatorship 
led  by  the  working  class,  based  on  the  alliance  of 
workers  and  peasants  and  rallying  all  democratic 
classes  and  various  nationalities  within  the  coun-  I 
try.”' 

In  an  article  describing  the  “people’s  democratic 
dictatorship”  Mao  Tse-tung  puts  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  critic  of  the  Communists  and  answers 
several  questions  to  clarify  the  Communists’  political 
position:  ‘“You  are  dictatorial.^’  Yes,  dear  gentle¬ 
men,  you  are  right,  and  we  are  really  that  way. 
The  experiences  of  several  decades  amassed  by  the 
Chinese  people  tell  us  to  carry  out  the  people’s 
democratic  dictatorship.  That  is,  the  right  of  re¬ 
actionaries  to  voice  their  opinion  must  be  de¬ 
prived,  and  only  the  people  are  allowed  to  have 
the  right  of  voicing  their  opinion.  Who  are  ‘the 
people’.?  At  the  present  stage  in  China  they  are 
the  working  class,  the  peasant  class,  the  petty 
bourgeoisie  and  the  national  bourgeoisie.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  working  class  and  the  Com-  , 
munist  party,  these  classes  unite  together  to  form  j 
their  own  state  and  elect  their  own  government 
to  enact  dictatorship  over  the  lackeys  of  imperial- 

5.  Text  of  the  Organic  Law,  China  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  No.  2 
(October  19,  1949),  p.  7. 
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ism — the  landlord  class,  the  bureaucratic-capitalist 
class  and  the  Kuomintang  reactionaries  and  their 
henchmen  representing  these  classes — to  oppress 
them,  and  only  allow  them  to  behave  properly  and 
not  allow  them  to  talk  and  act  wildly.  If  they 
talk  and  act  wildly,  they  will  be  prohibited  and 
punished  immediately.  The  democratic  system  is 
to  be  carried  out  among  the  people,  giving  them 
freedom  of  speech,  assembly  and  association.  The 
right  to  vote  is  only  given  to  the  people  and  not 
to  the  reactionaries.  .  .  .  ‘Don’t  you  want  to  elimi¬ 
nate  state  authority?’  Yes,  but  not  at  present.  We 
cannot  eliminate  state  authority  now.  ‘Why?’  Be¬ 
cause  imperialism  still  exists,  the  domestic  reac¬ 
tionaries  still  exist  and  classes  in  the  country  still 
exist.  Our  present  task  is  to  strengthen  the  people’s 
state  apparatus,  which  refers  mainly  to  the  people’s 
army,  people’s  police  and  people’s  court,  for  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  protection  of  the  people’s  in¬ 
terests,  and  with  this  as  a  basis  to  enable  China 
to  advance  steadily,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
working  class  and  the  Communist  party,  from  an 
agricultural  to  an  industrial  country,  and  from  a 
New  Democratic  to  a  Socialist  and  Communist 
society,  to  eliminate  classes  and  realize  world 
Communism.”'" 

This  statement  is  simply  an  involved  Marxist 
way  of  stating  that  no  opposition  to  the  Commu¬ 
nists  will  be  allowed,  because  anyone  who  dis¬ 
agrees  fundamentally  with  the  Communist  pro¬ 
gram  or  contests  the  Communists’  right  of  leader¬ 
ship  is  classified  a  “reactionary.” 

NO  OPPOSITION  PARTIES 

At  present  the  Communist  government  is  made 
up  of  a  nominal  “coalition,”  but  it  is  a  coalition  of 
people  who  agree,  rather  than  of  people  who  differ, 
in  their  political  points  of  view.  The  Political 
Consultative  Conference,  which  assisted  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  creating  their  Central  Government  and 
which  will  be  the  only  “representative”  body  in 
that  government  until  the  election  of  an  All-China 
People’s  Congress  at  a  future  time  now  undeter¬ 
mined,  is  made  up  of  Communist-picked  delegates 
from  fourteen  political  groups  and  parties  and 
representatives  of  various  geographical  regions, 
army  units  and  organizations  of  workers,  youth, 
women,  racial  minorities,  religious  circles  and  over¬ 
seas  Chinese.  All  of  these  people  have  accepted  the 
program  of  the  Communist  party  and  have  pub¬ 
licly  pledged  themselves  to  follow  its  leadership. 
There  are  no  competing  political  ideas  repre¬ 
sented,  and  in  many  cases  the  non-Communists 

6-  Mao  Tse-tung,  ‘‘On  People’s  Democratic  Dictatorship,”  New 
China  News  Agency  (Peiping,  1949),  pp.  9-10. 


seem  to  be  trying  to  outdo  the  Communists  in 
pushing  a  Marxist  program.  The  motivation  behind 
the  non-Communist  parties’  adherence  to  this  coali¬ 
tion  is  probably  mixed.  Some  of  the  support  is 
based  on  the  honest  conviction  that  the  Communist 
program  holds  out  hope  for  improving  the  situation 
in  China.  But  opportunism  also  seems  to  play  a  sig¬ 
nificant  role.  In  any  case  none  of  the  minor  par¬ 
ties,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  the  Kuo¬ 
mintang  Revolutionary  Committee,  the  Democratic 
League  and  the  National  Reconstruction  Asso¬ 
ciation,  are  political  parties  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word.  They  fit  the  traditional  Chinese  pattern  of 
political  cliques.  Their  membership  is  small,  their 
platforms  are  vague,  and  their  power  is  almost 
nonexistent. 

Apart  from  providing  window  dressing  for  the 
Communists’  coalition,  however,  these  non-Com¬ 
munist  groups  are  playing  a  minor  role  in  the 
present  situation.  For  the  Communists  they  offer 
means  to  sound  out  the  attitudes  of  key  groups, 
such  as  industrialists  and  intellectuals,  getting  their 
suggestions — which  the  Communists  may  heed  or 
disregard  as  they  wish — and  attempting  to  obtain 
their  support  or  cooperation  under  the  new  regime. 
The  members  of  these  groups  are  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  in  political  affairs,  and  al¬ 
though  they  have  little  authority  or  power,  the 
mere  fact  that  they  are  put  on  committees  and 
called  upon  for  consultation  makes  many  of  them 
feel  they  are  playing  an  important  political  role. 

Only  a  relatively  few  people  are  connected  with 
these  minor  coalition  groups,  however,  and  ordi¬ 
nary  people  have  played  no  part  at  all  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Central  People’s  Government.  Per¬ 
sons  familiar  with  the  situation  in  China  would 
not  expect  much  direct  participation  by  the  public 
at  large,  because  the  potential  electorate  in  China 
lacks  the  literacy,  political  consciousness,  experience 
and  organization  to  play  an  active  political  role, 
but  the  Communists  have  not  even  kept  the  aver¬ 
age  citizen  informed  of  developments.  The  process 
of  setting  up  a  government  was  largely  secret  until 
it  was  announced  as  a  fait  accompli.  This  was  in 
line  with  the  Communists’  policy  of  restricting  the 
process  of  decision-making  to  a  select  few  and  then 
encouraging  public  interest  and  participation  in 
activities  connected  with  implementing  decisions 
after  they  have  been  made. 

DEMOCRATIC  “CENTRALISM” 

The  Structure  of  government  organization,  as  of 
party  organization,  under  the  Communists  follows 
the  principle  of  “democratic  centralism.”  The 
outstanding  characteristic  of  this  form  of  organ- 
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ization  is  extreme  concentration  of  authority. 
Power  in  the  Central  People’s  government  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  People’s  Government  Council. 
This  body,  which  consists  of  a  chairman,  six  vice- 
chairmen  and  fifty-six  members,  combines  legisla¬ 
tive  and  executive  powers.  It  both  enacts  laws  and 
interprets  them,  promulgates  decrees  and  super¬ 
vises  their  execution.  It  determines  administrative 
policies,  directs  the  activities  of  all  other  govern¬ 
ment  organs,  makes  treaties,  decides  questions  of 
war  and  peace,  controls  the  budget  and  state  ac¬ 
counting,  and  appoints  all  key  government  per¬ 
sonnel.  In  short,  it  is  a  power  unto  itself  except  for 
the  fact  that  it  theoretically  derives  its  authority 
from,  and  is  accountable  to,  the  Political  Consulta¬ 
tive  Conference  which  may  “submit  proposals  on 
fundamental  policies.’’  This  is  a  system  of  “legis¬ 
lative  and  executive  powers  in  one’’  which  the 
Communists  themselves  contrast  with  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  and  separation  of  powers. 

Under  the  People’s  Government  Council,  and 
appointed  by  it,  are  four  bodies  which  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  actual  governing  duties  under  the 
Council’s  direction.  The  State  Administration 
Council  is  a  sort  of  super-cabinet  consisting  of  a 
premier,  several  deputy  premiers,  a  secretary  gen¬ 
eral  and  an  undefined  number  of  members.  The 
Administration  Council  selects  four  main  com¬ 
mittees — the  Committee  on  Political  and  Legal 
Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  Econom¬ 
ics,  the  Committee  on  Culture  and  Education,  and 
the  Committee  on  People’s  Supervision.  These 
committees  coordinate  the  activities  of  various  gov¬ 
ernment  ministries  and  commissions,  the  heads 
of  which  are  all  directly  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Council.  The  Administration  Council  ap¬ 
points  the  administrative  heads  of  the  geographical 
areas  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  down  to 
and  including  the  hsien  (counties)  and  munici¬ 
palities,  and  one  of  its  jobs  is  to  “direct  the  work 
of  local  people’s  governments  throughout  the 
country.’’^ 

The  other  three  major  bodies  appointed  by  the 
People’s  Government  Council  are  the  People’s 
Revolutionary  Military  Council,  the  Supreme 
People’s  Court,  and  the  People’s  Procurator-Gen¬ 
eral’s  Office.  The  Military  Council  and  the  Court 
are  the  highest  army  and  judicial  organs.  The 
Procurator-General’s  Office,  which  checks  “all 
government  institutions  and  government  function¬ 
aries  as  well  as  nationals  of  the  country’’  to  see 
that  existing  laws  are  observed,  is  the  Communists’ 
version  of  a  traditional  Chinese  institution. 

7.  Organic  Law,  China  Digest,  op.  cit.  I'hc  quotation  in  the 
following  paragraph  is  also  from  this  source. 


The  extreme  centralization  of  power  in  this  '  t 
government  in  a  sense  merely  legalizes  and  formal-  r 
izes  the  Communists’  monopoly  of  power  in  ^ 
China.  It  is  clearly  authoritarian,  yet  there  are  ' 
not  a  few  people  in  China  who  are  convinced  that 
the  Communists’  “people’s  democracy’’  is  the  real  J 
thing,  and  that  by  contrast  the  Western  form  of  ^ 
parliamentary  democracy  is  fraudulent.  The  reasons  f 
for  this  attitude  must  be  understood  if  one  is  to  * 
make  any  sense  out  of  many  of  the  things  going 
on  in  China  today.  ^ 

“democracy”  means  EQUALITARIANISM  1 

The  word  “democracy”  as  used  by  the  Chinese  ^ 
Communists  and  those  who  support  them  is  vir-  ^  | 
tually  a  synonym  for  “equalitarianism,”  and  the  ( 
Communists  are  definitely  equalitarian.  They  aim  ( 
to  eliminate  all  special  privilege  and  to  level  classes.  ] 
They  have  introduced  a  cult  of  the  common  man  ( 
and  make  a  fetish  of  proletarianism.  They  have  t 
glorified  austerity  and  simplicity,  and  in  this  re-  j 
spect  Communist  officials  contrast  sharply  with  j 
traditional  Chinese  officialdom.  Most  Communist  i 
officials  wear  drab  cotton  clothes,  eat  simple  food  ;  ( 
and  are  willing  to  get  their  hands  dirty.  The  Chi-  j  ( 
nese  Communists  emphasize  social  and  economic  j 
equality,  and  it  is  this  equalitarianism  more  than  I  i 
anything  else  which  has  convinced  the  Commu-  | 
nists’  active  supporters  that  they  are  democratic.  I 
Down-to-earth  social  and  economic  equalitarian-  |  i 
ism  is  something  dramatically  new  in  Chinese  life.  I  i 
The  Communists’  authoritarianism  is  merely  an  ! 

extreme  form  of  something  with  which  the  Chi-  i 
nese  have  long  been  familiar.  Political  democracy 
in  the  Western  sense  of  that  term  has  never  devel-  i 
oped  very  far  in  China,  and  consequently  most 
Chinese  do  not  even  know  what  it  really  is.  j 

It  is  also  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  political  authority  and  political  participation  j 
in  order  to  understand  the  semantic  content  of  the  ^ 
phrase  “people’s  democracy”  as  it  is  now  used  in  ■ 
China.  The  Communists  have  narrowed  the  base 
of  political  authority  by  concentrating  ultimate 
policy-making  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  key 
party  leaders  whose  decisions  are  executed  by  a 
highly-centralized  party  and  government  bureauc¬ 
racy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Communists  have 
widened,  or  are  widening,  the  base  of  political  j 
participation.  More  and  more  people  are  brought  j 
into  political  meetings,  rallies,  demonstrations.  : 
There  is  provision  for  elected  “people’s  congresses”  i 
at  every  level  of  government.  Not  many  of  these  j 
have  been  established  so  far,  but  no  doubt  they  will  1 
be  in  time.  These  congresses  are  theoretically  the  j 
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basic  organs  of  government;  but  they  have  no 
real  legislative  power,  and  about  their  only  func¬ 
tion  is  the  election  of  legislative-executive  bodies 
which  do  the  governing.  There  is  not  much  danger 
of  control  passing  to  those  who  oppose  the  Com¬ 
munists  because  such  people  can  easily  be  disen¬ 
franchised  as  “reactionaries.”  The  real  power  of 
the  congresses,  therefore,  is  not  great,  but  they  do 
increase  political  participation  by  the  mass  of  ordi¬ 
nary  people.  Another  way  the  Communists  in¬ 
crease  mass  participation  in  political  activities  is 
by  organizing  as  many  people  as  possible  into 
groups,  under  Communist  direction,  which  arc 
set  up  along  functional  or  occupational  lines. 
Among  the  most  important  organizations  of  this 
i  kind  already  established  by  the  Communists  are 
the  Farmers’  Unions,  Poor  Peasants’  Leagues,  All- 
China  Labor  Union,  All-China  Democratic  Youth 
Federation,  All-China  Democratic  Women’s  Fed¬ 
eration,  All-China  Democratic  Students’  Federa¬ 
tion,  and  New  Democratic  Youth  Corps.  All  these 
groups  have  a  cjuasi-political  character,  and  they 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  persons  participat¬ 
ing  in  political  activities.  The  Communists  also 
organize  thousands  of  “study  groups,”  which  in¬ 
clude  people  of  all  sorts.  The  purpose  of  these 
groups  is  to  increase  political  consciousness  and  to 
!  indoctrinate  people  with  Communist  theories  and 
policies. 

In  carrying  out  their  program  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  are  not  averse  to  using  violence  if  it  is 
I  necessary  to  achieve  their  ends.  In  times  past  they 
I  have  shed  considerable  blood  when  they  have  en- 
j  countered  stubborn  opposition,  particularly  in  deal- 
;  ing  with  landlords  in  rural  areas.  At  present,  how- 
j  ever,  they  are  finding  it  possible  to  minimize  the 
use  of  violence,  once  their  armies  have  achieved 
control,  and  they  are  emphasizing  methods  of 
persuasion,  organization  and  social  pressure  in 
;  administering  their  rule. 

I  LITTLE  BLOODSHED 

One  of  the  greatest  contrasts  between  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  power  by  the  (Chinese  Communists 
and  the  rise  of  new  rulers  in  upheavals  such  as  the 
French  and  Russian  revolutions  is  the  relative 
absence  of  vengeful  killing  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  Communists.  The  Communists  in  China 
are  not  carrying  out  bloody  mass  executions  of 
their  defeated  enemies.  Instead  they  are  depriving 
them  of  all  power  and  then,  in  a  remarkable  num- 
5  ber  of  cases,  proceeding  self-righteously  with  the 
7  task  of  “reforming”  them.  A  “war  criminals”  list 
1  of  Kuomintang  leaders  has  been  drawn  up,  but 

I  to  date  those  who  have  stayed  in  Communist  ter¬ 


ritory  have  generally  been  forgiven  their  past  po¬ 
litical  “sins”  on  the  basis  of  public  recantation,  and 
a  few  have  been  given  powerless  but  face-saving 
jobs  in  bodies  such  as  the  Political  Consultative 
Conference.  This  Communist  policy  helps  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  defection  from  the  Nationalist  side  has 
increased,  in  a  kind  of  geometrical  progression, 
with  every  Communist  victory.  The  principal  mo¬ 
tive  of  the  deserters  is  self-preservation;  the  Com¬ 
munists’  objective  in  accepting  them  is  to  reduce 
and  undermine  opposition. 

METHODS  OF  PRESSURE 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture. 
Arrests  have  not  been  lacking.  Police  techniques 
of  control  have,  in  fact,  gradually  increased  once 
the  Communists  have  stabilized  their  rule  in  any 
area.  Anyone  suspected  of  attempting  sabotage 
directed  against  the  new  regime  and  its  policies  is 
ferreted  out  by  the  secret  police  and  dealt  with 
harshly.  ^Vnd  the  threat  of  force  is  always  in  the 
background,  even  when  it  is  used  sparingly.  The 
fact  that  the  Communists  have  been  able  to  use  a 
minimum  of  force  is  due  to  a  number  of  reasons. 
One  is  the  impact  of  the  Communist  movement 
itself,  its  monopoly  of  both  physical  and  moral 
power.  iVnother  is  the  effectiveness  of  nonviolen 
methods  of  control  which  the  Communists  have 
developed.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the 
lack  of  any  extensive  organized  opposition.  Where 
active,  organized  resistance  exists  or  develops,  the 
C>)mmunists  use  force  to  combat  it,  but  in  most 
places  they  have  taken  over  this  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

The  nominal  use  of  physical  pressure  does  not 
mean  the  Ojmmunists  do  not  apply  force  in  more 
subtle  forms.  Social  pressure  and  intimidation  a  . 
used  with  great  effectiveness  and  are  probably  felt 
by  ordinary  Chinese  to  a  degree  they  have  never 
experienced  before,  because  the  Communists  not 
only  control  the  instruments  of  power — the  army, 
party,  bureaucracy  and  police — but  they  have  also 
(levekjped  propaganda  techniques  and  methods  of 
social  manipulation  as  powerful  political  weapons. 

Many  things  which  the  Communist  authorities 
require  people  to  do  are  “voluntary”  in  theory  but 
arc  brought  about  by  pressure  of  various  sorts. 
Direct  pressure  is  applied  by  political  workers  who 
make  house-to-house  visitations.  If  individuals  are 
uncooperative,  political  workers  may  spend  hours 
or  days  questioning,  persuading,  indoctrinating 
and  “reforming”  the  persons  involved.  These  polit¬ 
ical  workei;s  are  generally  polite,  hut  they  have 
the  backing  of  the  regime,  they  can  produce  stock 
answers  to  most  evasions  and  objections,  and  they 
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usually  get  results.  Through  them  Communist  in¬ 
fluence  reaches  far  deeper  into  the  lives  of  ordinary 
people  than  the  influence  of  any  past  regime. 
People  who  do  not  cooperate  are  often  ostracized  by 
public  criticism  which  marks  them  as  politically 
contaminated  and  dangerous  elements. 

PROPAGANDA  CHANNELS 

The  pressure  of  propaganda  is  tremendous. 
Some  propaganda  contains  direct  or  implied 
threats;  some  of  it  is  persuasive.  Verbal  vitriol  in 
the  form  of  constant  propaganda  attacks  against 
“enemy  agents”  and  “reactionaries”  contains  im¬ 
plied  threats  for  everyone,  because  these  are  loose 
terms  and  tend  to  be  applied  to  opposition  and 
obstruction  of  any  kind.  These  attacks  run  as 
such  a  constant  theme  throughout  Communist 
propaganda  that  they  create  an  atmosphere  in 
which  people  fear  that  any  disagreement  with  or 
criticism  of  the  Communist  line  is  dangerous.  For 
the  Communists  there  is  only  one  “correct”  line 
on  any  question  considered  important,  and  they 
are  extremely  intolerant  of  disagreement. 

The  Communists’  persuasive  propaganda  is  an 
intensive  tool.  It  is  really  a  colossal  sales  promotion 
campaign  in  which  the  product  is  ideological.  The 
Communists  are  trying  to  sell  Marx-Leninism  and 
Mao  Tse-tung’s  New  Democracy  to  the  Chinese 
people.  Their  field  for  propaganda  is  all-embrac¬ 
ing,  and  every  form  of  artistic  or  cultural  expres¬ 
sion  is  used,  together  with  all  media  which  convey 
the  spoken  word. 

Popular  songs,  group  dances,  radio  programs, 
motion  pictures,  plays,  paintings,  posters  and 
woodcuts  all  carry  a  political  message.  Everyone 
is  exposed;  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the 
constant  stream  of  political  propaganda  in  one 
form  or  another.  According  to  the  Communists, 
“Art  for  art’s  sake  .  .  .  does  not  exist.  .  .  .  Pro¬ 
letarian  literature  and  art  are  a  part  of  the  entire 
revolutionary  cause.  .  .  .”**  The  Communists’  goal 
is  complete  thought  control,  attained  through  an 
ideological  and  cultural  revolution,  directed  toward 
the  achievement  of  a  “New  Democratic  culture.” 

The  written  word  is  the  most  important  vehicle 
of  propaganda,  and  all  publications  are  politically 
screened  or  controlled.  A  few  non-Communist  pub¬ 
lications  are  tolerated,  but  only  so  long  as  they  do 
not  oppose  the  Communists  or  contradict  the 
propaganda  official  publications  are  disseminat¬ 
ing.  News  is  selected,  slanted  and  distorted  to 
define  good  and  bad,  friend  and  foe,  and  to  sup- 

8.  Mao  Tse-tung,  Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung's  speech  at  the 
Conference  on  Literature  and  Art  (In  Chinese,  Peiping,  un¬ 
dated  [1949?]).  P-  >4- 


port  the  current  propaganda  “campaign.”  The 
Communists  are  not  apologetic  about  this  lack  of 
impartiality  in  their  “news.”  They  say,  “So  long 
as  there  are  different  classes  in  our  society,  the 
press  will  remain  a  weapon  in  the  class  struggle, 
and  will  be  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  state.”’ 
Official  regulations  concerning  the  press  clearly 
state  that  one  objective  is  that  of  “depriving 
counterrevolutionaries  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  speech.”’® 

There  are  no  outlets  for  criticism  of  the  regime, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  weight  and  force  of 
Communist  propaganda  on  the  public  is  over¬ 
whelming.  There  is  no  public  criticism  of  Com¬ 
munist  principles  or  policies  appearing  in  the  press 
or  elsewhere.  The  Communists  encourage  “self- 
criticism”  among  themselves,  but  this  is  merely  a 
kind  of  religious  confession — concerned  with  sins 
and  failures  and  not  with  first  principles.  Ideologi¬ 
cal  controls,  moreover,  are  gradually  eliminating 
all  sources  of  non-Communist  points  of  view. 
There  has  been  no  “burning  of  the  books”  of  the 
old  regime  to  date,  but  everything  now  being  pub¬ 
lished  follows  the  Communist  line,  and  all  else  is 
being  slowly  displaced  by  volume. 

IDEOLOGICAL  INDOCTRINATION 

High-pressure  indoctrination  is  another  Com¬ 
munist  ideological  weapon  used  to  mould  the  atti¬ 
tudes  and  control  the  actions  of  large  numbers  of 
people.  Intensive  indoctrination  obviously  cannot 
encompass  the  population  as  a  whole,  but  millions 
of  people  within  the  party  and  in  all  organizations 
and  institutions  under  party  control  are  exposed 
to  it.  The  prime  emphasis  in  this  indoctrination  is 
placed  on  ideological  conformity  and  orthodoxy. 
Perhaps  the  most  effective  technique  is  a  method 
of  group  indoctrination  which  might  be  called  “col¬ 
lective  autoindoctrination.”  Small  groups  are 
formed  to  study  Communist  ideas  and  policies. 
They  are  provided  with  books,  pamphlets  or 
speeches  to  work  on,  and  the  members  of  such  a 
group  are  expected  virtually  to  memorize  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Each  member  discusses  it  with  the  others, 
is  criticized  by  the  others  and  carries  out  self- 
criticism  in  front  of  them.  This  continues  until 
everyone  achieves  a  “correct”  understanding  of  the 
party’s  policy  or  point  of  view.  The  social  pressure 
exerted  for  orthodoxy  hy  this  method  is  amazingly 
effective,  particularly  since  “individualism”  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  cardinal  sin. 

9.  Editorial,  Honghpng  Hua  Shang  Pao  (In  Chinese,  Septem¬ 
ber  I,  1949). 

10.  Text  of  Regulations,  Peiping  fen  Min  fih  Pao  (In  Chinese, 
March  10,  1949). 
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COMMUNIST-RULED— 

NOT  COMMUNIST-NATION 
'  In  spite  of  the  Communists’  military  and  politi¬ 
cal  victory  in  China,  China  is  far  from  being  a 
Communist  nation.  It  is  a  nation  ruled  by  a  Com¬ 
munist  party.  This  may  not  seem  like  an  im¬ 
portant  distinction  to  people  outside  of  China,  but 
it  is  important  to  people  in  China. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  won  their 
struggle  for  power  on  the  basis  of  a  program  called 
New  Democracy.  In  identifying  the  Communist 
party  with  specific  policies  most  Chinese  people 
have  thought  of  New  Democracy,  not  commu¬ 
nism.  In  acquiescing  in  Communist  rule  they  have 
accepted  New  Democracy  rather  than  commu- 
I  nism.  Even  many  of  the  Communists’  most  active 
supporters  are  believers  not  in  communism  but  in 
New  Democracy.  The  Communists  themselves 
have  always  stated  in  clear  terms  that  they  con¬ 
sider  New  Democracy  merely  a  transitional  period 
on  the  road  to  communism,  but  few  other  than 
j  the  Communist  leaders  seem  to  have  looked  into 
j  the  future  and  to  have  realized  the  full  significance 
j  of  this  fact;  most  people  are  preoccupied  with  the 
immediate  present. 

PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP  RETAINED 

The  theory  of  New  Democracy  is  mild  enough 
for  the  majority  of  Chinese  to  accept.  Its  agrarian 
program  calls  for  an  increase  of  private  land  owner¬ 
ship,  on  the  basis  of  small  holdings,  to  be  achieved 
by  confiscation  of  surplus  holdings  in  the  hands 
of  landlords  and  “old-style  rich  farmers”  and  re¬ 
distribution  of  this  land  to  agricultural  workers, 
tenants  and  poor  farmers.  Neither  collectivization 
nor  socialization  of  agriculture  is  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  this  transitional  period.  The  industrial 
program  of  New  Democracy  calls  for  state  enter¬ 
prises  in  transportation,  communications  and 
large-scale  business  and  banking,  extensive  govern¬ 
ment  planning  and  control,  increased  labor  organ¬ 
ization  and  participation  by  labor  in  industrial 
management,  the  development  of  ccxiperative  en¬ 
terprises  in  small-scale  industry  and  trade,  in¬ 
creased  benefits  and  social  insurance  for  workers, 
and  rapid  over-all  industrialization  of  the  Chinese 
economy.  All  small-scale  private  industry  and 
commerce,  the  Communists  say,  should  be  not 
only  tolerated  but  encouraged.  This  is  considered 
necessary  because  the  Chinese  Communists  believe 
j  that  industrialization,  and  the  formation  of  an  in- 
I  dustrial  proletariat,  must  precede  the  establish- 
j  ment  of  real  Communism.  The  compromise  nature 
;  of  this  New  Democratic  economic  theory  appears 
3  in  slogans,  such  as  “Benefits  to  both  public  and 


private  industry”  and  “Consider  the  interests  of 
both  labor  and  capital.” 

In  a  general  way  the  Communists  are  now 
merely  attempting  to  carry  out  the  economic  pro¬ 
gram  of  New  Democracy.  They  have  taken  over 
all  industry  and  enterprise  formerly  controlled  by 
the  Nationalist  government  and  prominent  Kuo- 
mintang  members  —  “bureaucratic  capital”  —  but 
they  have  not  initiated  over-all  nationalization  of 
economic  life.  They  have  attacked  basic  economic 
problems — rehabilitation  of  the  economy,  increas¬ 
ing  production,  raising  the  standard  of  living,  de¬ 
veloping  industry  and  transportation — with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  drive  and  energy,  and  even 
though  their  accomplishments  to  date  are  not  spec¬ 
tacular,  they  are  trying.  But  there  is  an  important 
difference  between  the  approach  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists  and  that  of  the  businessmen,  merchants  and 
ordinary  Chinese  with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 
The  attitude  of  the  latter  is  that  the  program  of 
New  Democracy  should  define  the  maximum 
limits  of  government  interference,  participation 
and  control  of  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 
The  Communists  look  upon  New  Democracy  as  a 
minimum  program,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
expand  the  government’s  influence  over  the  econ¬ 
omy  whenever  and  wherever  they  consider  it 
necessary  or  feasible.  There  is  constant  tension 
caused  by  the  conflict  of  these  different  points  of 
view,  even  though  evidence  of  it  seldom  comes 
out  into  the  open. 

The  Communists  are  attempting  to  accomplish 
some  of  their  economic  aims  by  pressing  for  harder 
work,  austerity,  punctuality,  the  avoidance  of 
waste.  They  are  attempting  to  increase  incentives 
by  Stakhanovism,  competitions  and  awards  for 
“labor  heroes.”  They  are  also  trying,  without  com¬ 
plete  success,  to  keep  down  the  pressure  for  wage 
increases.  The  spectacular  rewards  they  promise 
are  in  the  future,  not  the  present.  They  propose 
that  China  lift  itself  up  by  its  own  bootstraps,  the 
hard  way,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  and  future 
generations. 

However,  despite  the  theory  of  New  Democracy, 
the  logic  of  the  present  economic  situation,  and 
the  Communists’  desire  to  progress  steadily  to¬ 
ward  a  socialized  economy,  are  forcing  a  fairly 
rapid  expansion  of  government  enterprise  and  eco¬ 
nomic  controls.  Critical  economic  conditions  have 
become  progressively  worse.  The  economy  which 
the  Communists  have  inherited  is  chaotic  to  begin 
with,  and  the  confusion  of  political  readjustment 
has  added  to  existing  problems.  In  addition,  China 
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during  llic  past  year  has  been  stricken  with  a 
series  of  major  natural  disasters — drought,  pests, 
floods — which  have  reduced  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  lowest  in  years.  The  Kuomintang 
blockade  has  disrupted  foreign  trade,  and  food 
imports  have  been  cut  off  while  imports  of  needed 
industrial  raw  materials  have  dropped.  These 
factors,  plus  the  reduction  of  internal  buying  pow¬ 
er,  have  caused  economic  stagnation  in  large  seg¬ 
ments  of  China’s  urban  economy.  Added  to  these 
special  problems  arc  the  chronic  problems  which 
haunt  any  government  in  China — one  of  the  most 
important  being  the  inflation  caused  by  heavy  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  (largely  for  military  pur¬ 
poses),  an  unbalanced  budget  and  the  issuance  of 
unbacked  paper  currency. 

FIGHT  AGAINST  INFLATION 

The  Communists  by  stopgap  measures,  ingeni¬ 
ous  improvisation  and  great  energy  have  managed 
to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  few  basic  economic 
problems.  In  the  major  cities,  for  example,  they 
have  kept  up  food  supplies  remarkably  well  in 
view  of  over-all  national  shortages.  The  Commu¬ 
nists’  genius  for  organization  has  been  applied  to 
the  collection  and  distribuiion  of  grain  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  objective,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
for  political  reasons  they  have  squeezed  the  coun¬ 
tryside  to  support  the  cities.  Heavy  grain  requisi¬ 
tions  to  feed  not  only  the  major  cities  but  also  the 
Communist  armies  of  three  to  four  million  men 
have  eaten  into  subsistence  food  stocks  in  many 
rural  areas,  and  this  winter  there  will  be  serious 
food  shortages  and  starvation  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

Inflation  has  been  attacked  with  more  imagina¬ 
tion  and  with  more  success  by  the  Communists 
than  by  their  Kuomintang  predecessors.  Wages, 
salaries  and  bank  deposits  are  computed  in  terms 
of  cloth  and  grain  values,  putting  the  economy  on 
a  “millet  standard’’  in  North  China  and  a  “rice 
standard’’  elsewhere,  and  necessities  have  been 
periodically  dumped  on  the  market  by  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  to  keep  prices  down.  The  funda¬ 
mental  causes  for  inflation  remain,  however,  and 
prices  continue  to  rise  in  spurts,  which  are  becom¬ 
ing  progressively  more  violent. 

In  short,  the  Communists  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  start  the  Chinese  economy  on  the  road 
toward  recovery,  to  say  nothing  of  real  develop¬ 
ment.  The  pressures  of  critical,  almost  insoluble, 
problems,  coupled  with  the  Communists’  desire 
for  ultimate  socialization,  have  led  them  to  increase 
government  planning,  control  and  ownership  con¬ 
tinuously.  Government  monopolies  in  trade  and 


industry  are  growing.  Government-directed  coop¬ 
eratives  are  steadily  expanding  their  operations. 
Large  state  trading  companies  are  taking  over 
an  ever-increasing  share  of  internal  wholesale 
trade,  and  government  retail  businesses  have 
been  started  in  some  areas.  Foreign  trade  is  rigidly 
controlled  and  is  rapidly  being  monopolized  by 
state  trading  companies.  The  remaining  private 
industry  is  being  affected  increasingly  by  labor, 
wage  and  price  regulations  as  well  as  by  direct 
supervision.  Many  jiri'-nte  industries  are  becoming 
hopelessly  indebted  lo  the  government  because  of 
loans  retjuired  to  pay  the  wages  of  idle  laborers 
whom  they  are  not  allowed  to  discharge.  Heavy 
taxation,  often  unreasonable  and  sometimes  close 
to  being  confiscatory,  is  further  undermining  both 
large-scale  and  small-scale  private  entrepreneurs. 
These  things  are  taking  place  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Communists  do  not  want  to  take  over  all 
private  industry  now,  because  they  are  unable  to 
manage  and  run  it,  and  even  though  in  individual 
cases  help  and  encouragement  are  given  to  a  few 
private  industries.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
role  of  government  in  economic  life  will  probably 
expand  rapidly  even  in  the  period  of  New  De¬ 
mocracy. 

Thus  many  factors  raise  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  Communists,  in  spite  of  their  victory, 
will  be  able  to  solve  China’s  basic  problems.  And 
in  the  long  run  their  survival  will  depend  on  their 
ability  to  solve  basic  problems  by  methods  toler¬ 
able  to  the  Chinese  people.  If  they  fail,  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  pressures  which  have  worked  in  their 
favor  in  recent  years  will  in  the  future  work  against 
them. 

PROBLEMS  OF  TRANSITION  PERIOD 

In  one  fundamental  respect  the  Communists’ 
whole  position  in  China  may  be  undergoing  a 
process  of  change  at  the  present  time.  In  the  past 
their  strength  has  rested  on  rural  China,  or  at  least 
on  one  important  rural  area,  but  now  they  have 
shifted  their  attention  and  the  “center  of  party 
leadership’’  to  the  cities.’*  The  primary  goal  of 
their  present  economic  program  is  rapid  industrial¬ 
ization.  The  full  significance  of  this  fact  is  not  yet 
clear,  but  it  raises  many  questions.  The  Commu¬ 
nists’  industrialization  program  now  emphasizes 
two  points:  speed  and  an  autarchic  kind  of  self- 
reliance.  If  the  Chinese  Communists  are  to  push 
a  program  of  rapid  industrialization  on  the  sole 
basis  of  their  own  capacities,  together  with  whatever 

II.  Decisions  of  Communist  Central  Committee  Meetiii);  in 
March  1949,  Pciping  len  Min  Ji/i  Pao  (In  Chinese,  March  25, 
1949). 
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limited  assistance  may  be  forthcoming  from  the  So¬ 
viet  bloc  (top  Chinese  Communist  leaders  propose 
the  absurdly  Utopian  goal  of  making  the  Chinese 
economy  30  to  40  per  cent  industrial  in  ten  to  fifteen 
years*'),  then  the  economic  burden  of  the  process 
must  fall  on  China’s  peasants,  whose  position  may 
become  worse  rather  than  better.  Such  a  policy 
would  risk  alienation  of  China’s  agrarian  masses.  If 
the  Communists  eventually  begin  socialization  of  ag¬ 
riculture,  moreover,  they  will  inevitably  encounter 
strong  peasant  resistance,  regardless  of  how  desir¬ 
able  or  necessary  such  a  policy  might  be  from  a 
purely  economic  point  of  view.  Already  the  Com- 
;  munists  are  meeting  increased  peasant  opposition 
'  to  heavy  grain  levies  required  to  support  an  ex- 
'  panding  army  and  bureaucracy.  Isolated  peasant 
uprisings  have  taken  place  in  many  scattered  places 
during  the  past  year,  and  although  they  generally 
seem  to  have  been  uncoordinated  and  nonpolitical, 
they  may  be  a  portent  of  things  to  come. 

PASSIVE  RESISTANCE 

In  cities,  too,  a  slow  process  of  disillusionment 
and  passive  resistance  has  already  begun.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this.  The  general  slump  in 
business  and  trade  is  one  reason.  The  Communists’ 
constant  interference  in  people’s  ordinary  lives  is 
another.  The  Communists  want  to  break  down  old 
social  values,  arouse  political  consciousness,  and 
revolutionize  everyone’s  livelihood,  but  the  average 
Chinese  is  probably  basically  anti-government — 
whatever  government  is  in  power — and  resents  the 
i  intrusion  of  government  into  his  family  and  indi¬ 
vidual  life.  The  discrepancies  between  the  Com¬ 
munists’  promises  and  the  actual  bitter  facts  of  life 
breed  cynicism.  The  Communists,  moreover,  now 
get  the  blame  for  insoluble  economic  problems — 
blame  that  was  formerly  heaped  on  the  Kuomin- 
tang.  These  and  other  reasons  seem  to  have  caused 
a  growing  amount  of  psychological  opposition  and 
passive  resistance  to  the  regime. 

COMMUNIST  PARTY  CHANGES 

New  problems  have  also  affected  the  Commu¬ 
nist  movement  itself.  Reliable,  qualified  party  per¬ 
sonnel  has  been  spread  thin  over  many  areas  where 
^  the  party  has  no  organizational  roots  and  little 
j  active  popular  support.  Responsibilities  have  grown 
out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  capable 
of  dealing  with  them.  Party  and  army  have  been 
'  diluted  by  rapid  expansion.  To  date  it  has  been 

I  remarkable  that  this  process  has  not  visibly  weak- 

I  12.  Political  Report  by  Jen  Pi-sliih,  member  of  Chinese  Com- 
;  rnunist  Central  Committee.  Peiping  Chieh  Fang  Pao  (In 
I  Chinese,  April  13,  1949). 


ened  party  .solidarity  or  changed  the  character  of 
the  Communist  movement,  but  the  threat  that  this 
may  take  place  is  ever-present.  As  they  have  ex¬ 
panded,  moreover,  the  Communists  have  been 
forced  to  cooperate  with  an  increasing  number  of 
political  allies  of  dubious  long-range  reliability 
from  their  point  of  view.  Many  intellectuals, 
among  their  strongest  supporters  at  present,  may 
in  time  react  again.st  Communist  methods.  Com¬ 
promises  have  been  made  with  a  number  of  war¬ 
lords  and  local  leaders  who,  although  stripped  of 
military  power,  still  have  influence  of  various  .sorts. 
The  alliances  between  the  Communists  and  other 
groups  may  prove  temporary.  The  (>)mmunists’ 
whole  “class  coalition”  may  turn  out  to  be  unstable 
when  the  Communists  push  beyond  New  Democ¬ 
racy,  attempt  to  achieve  communism,  and  try  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  classes  to  which  many  of 
their  present  supporters  belong. 


NO  ALTERNATIVE  NOW 

The  Communists,  therefore,  have  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  merely  because  they  have  won  their  struggle 
for  power.  Their  real  problems  lie  before  them, 
and  their  difficulties  may  continue  to  increase.  The 
slow  growth  of  disillusionment  under  Communist 
rule,  however,  should  not  be  confused  with  an 
organized  opposition.  There  is  almost  no  nostalgia 
about  the  Kuomintang  regime.  Even  those  who 
are  most  disillusioned  with  the  Communists  would 
probably  not  help  in  any  attempted  Kuomintang 
re.storation.  There  is  no  organized  opposition  to 
the  Communists  because  there  is  no  leadership  or 
program  on  which  it  can  develop  at  present,  and 
the  Communist  party  is  the  one  efficient,  effective 
political  machine  with  a  positive  program  in 
China.  The  only  alternative  to  the  Communists 
today  in  China  is  breakup,  disunity  and  chaos — 
and  these  are  not  inspiring  prospects  for  the  tired 
Chinese  people.  For  the  foreseeable  future  the 
Communi.sts  are  the  only  ones  who  can  rule  China. 
An  opposition  may  develop  in  time,  as  the  growth 
of  disillusionment  at  present  indicates.  The  Com¬ 
munists  will  do  everything  they  can  to  suppress 
it,  but  the  Chinese  have  a  genius  for  .secret  organ¬ 
ization  as  well  as  for  passive  resi.stance  against 
any  regime  they  cannot  tolerate.  The  growth  of 
an  organized  opposition,  however,  is  something 
that  cannot  take  place  except  over  a  period  of  years 
(it  took  the  Communists  almost  thirty  years),  and 
whether  or  not  it  develops  will  depend  on  how 
successfully  the  Communists  solve  basic  problems, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  economics.  It  is  still  too 
early  to  predict  what  reaction  the  Communists 
themselves  will  make  to  their  environment,  to  criti- 
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cal  problems,  and  to  public  opinion.  It  is  possible 
that  they  will  try  to  adapt  and  modify  their  pro¬ 
gram  to  fit  the  changing  needs  and  realities  of 
the  Chinese  situation.  If  they  do  this  they  may 
succeed  on  the  basis  of  a  moderate  social,  political 
and  economic  system.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
may  try  to  ram  communism  down  the  throats  of 
the  Chinese  in  a  doctrinaire  fashion,  with  an  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  violence  and  police-state  methods. 
If  they  do  this  there  is  little  likelihood  that  they 
can  succeed  in  the  long  run,  even  though  they  will 
undoubtedly  be  able  to  rule  China  for  a  period 
of  years. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  RUSSIA 

This  discussion  has  concerned  indigenous  Chi¬ 
nese  factors  underlying  current  developments  in 
China.  A  full  discussion  of  the  international  factors 
which  have  affected  developments  in  China  would 
require  an  equally  long  treatment  and  therefore  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  These  factors 
must  be  mentioned,  however,  to  prevent  distor¬ 
tion,  because  the  Chinese  revolution  has  been 
merged  with  a  Communist  world  revolution  domi¬ 
nated  by  Russian  nationalism. 

Events  in  China  have,  not  taken  place  in  a 
vacuum  but  have  been  greatly  affected  by  ex¬ 
ternal  influences  and  by  the  whole  international 
situation.  In  fact,  the  catalysis  of  Chinese  civiliza¬ 
tion,  which  is  called  the  Chinese  revolution,  in 
many  respects  is  a  result  of  the  impact  of  foreign 
influences  on  China.  The  Chinese  Communists,  the 
new  rulers  of  the  country,  have  not  been  placed  in 
power  by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  they  have  received 
much  encouragement  and  support  from  the  So¬ 
viets,  have  maintained  close  and  continuous  ties 
with  them,  have  borrowed  an  ideology  from  them, 
have  looked  to  them  for  leadership  and  guidance, 
and  have  identified  themselves  with  a  Soviet-led 
world  revolution. 

At  present  the  Chinese  Communists  are  effusive 
in  their  praise  of  Russia  and  violent  in  their  verbal 
attacks  on  the  United  States  and  other  non-Soviet 
powers.  They  rationalize  concessions  to  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  in  Manchuria,  but  denounce  “unequal 
treaties”  with  the  “Western  imperialistic  powers.” 
Russia  is  their  model,  while  Western  nations  are 
often  labeled  “enemies.”  Russian  influence  is  in¬ 
creasing,  through  advisors  and  through  propa¬ 
ganda,  while  Western  influence  is  on  the  wane. 
In  Chinese  territory  adjacent  to  the  Russian  border, 
particularly  in  Manchuria,  Soviet  influence  is  even 
greater  than  elsewhere  in  China,  and  special  rela¬ 
tionships  reminiscent  of  former  Russian  expansion¬ 
ism  in  the  Far  East  seem  to  be  crystallizing. 


The  Communists  are  trying  to  reorient  the  Chinese 
economy  toward  Russia,  and  it  is  probable  that 
economic  relations  with  Western  countries  will 
slowly  decline.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  pledged  active  support 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  event  of  war,  as  was 
made  clear  by  the  thirty-year  alliance  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  China  made  public  on  February  14.  “If 
the  aggressive  imperialistic  bloc  dares  to  provoke 
this  reactionary  war  threatening  the  people  of  the 
whole  world,”  Mao  has  said,  “then  we  will  .  .  . 
adopt  the  necessary  methods  to  go  forward  hand 
in  hand  with  China’s  ally,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
other  peaceful  democratic  forces  of  all  nations,  to 
fight  with  determination  against  the  provocateurs 
of  an  aggressive  war.”*^  In  short,  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  have  committed  themselves  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  international  affairs. 
In  a  world  dominated  by  a  basic  power  struggle 
between  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  these 
facts  are  extremely  ominous  from  the  American 
point  of  view.  This  country  is  confronted  with 
a  China  controlled  by  a  party  which  at  present 
openly  proclaims  its  hostility. 

U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  CHINA 

In  formulating  a  policy  to  fit  this  situation, 
however,  the  United  States  must  keep  several  con¬ 
siderations  in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
little  that  the  United  States  can  do  at  present  to 
influence  directly  the  situation  within  China. 
There  is  no  non-Communist  group  to  which  we 
can  now  give  our  support  with  any  expectation  of 
success.  In  view  of  existing  circumstances  and  atti¬ 
tudes  in  China  any  American  intervention,  for  ex¬ 
ample  on  Formosa,  or  support  of  a  completely  dis¬ 
credited  group,  such  as  the  Kuomintang,  might 
well  convince  even  non-Communists  in  China  that 
Communist  claims  about  American  “imperialism” 
are  true.  Moreover,  any  American  action  which 
makes  it  possible  for  ordinary  Chinese  to  place  the 
blame  for  economic  and  other  difficulties  on  the 
United  States,  instead  of  on  their  own  situation  and 
own  regime,  would  be  a  major  mistake.  The 
United  States  still  enjoys  a  considerable  amount  of 
good  will  in  China,  and  although  the  Communists 
are  attempting  to  undermine  it,  Americans  should 
not  aid  in  the  process. 

Accepting  the  fact  that  the  Communists  will 
rule  China  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  to 
come,  there  are  several  possible  developments  with¬ 
in  China  which  would  be  desirable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  United  States.  This  country  should 

13.  Statement  signed  by  Mao  Tse-tung  and  other  leaders. 
Peiping  Jen  Min  Jih  Pao  (In  Chinese,  April  14,  1949). 
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encourage  such  developments.  Allowing  internal 
factors  and  pressures  within  China  to  take  their 
own  course  may  conceivably  be  the  best  way  of 
doing  this  now,  although  in  the  future  there  may 
be  methods  of  giving  more  positive  encouragement, 
even  though  such  methods  cannot  be  accurately 
foreseen  or  defined  at  present.  Desirable  develop¬ 
ments  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  China,  would  include  the  following:  an 
end  to  the  blind  faith  which  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  now  have  that  their  interests  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union;  the  growth  of 
moderating  influences  in  China  and  within  the 
Chinese  Communist  party;  and  the  emergence 
of  new  leadership  without  a  completely  doctrinaire 
Marxist  approach. 

The  prospect  that  these  developments  may  take 
place  is  far  from  encouraging  at  the  present  time, 
but  it  is  not  out  of  the  question.  Chinese  “Titoism” 
cannot  be  ruled  out  as  a  possibility,  in  spite  of 
the  recent  reinforcing  of  Chinese  Communist- 
Russian  ties.  The  Communists  are  having  difficulty 
selling  their  strongly  pro-Russian  line  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  public,  and  Chinese  nationalism  in  time  may 
well  boomerang  and  direct  its  force  against  the 
Communists  and  the  Soviet  Union,  instead  of 
against  the  Kuomintang  and  the  United  States — 
assuming,  of  course,  that  Washington  refrains 
from  action  which  can  be  used  to  intensify  anti- 
American  sentiment.  It  is  probable  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  try  to  increase  its  direct  influence  and 
control  within  China,  as  it  seems  to  be  doing  now 
in  Manchuria,  and  this  may  cause  a  reaction  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  people  and  perhaps  even 
on  the  part  of  Chinese  Communist  leaders.  Eco¬ 
nomic  pressures  will  also  tend  to  threaten  the 
Communists’  present  pro-Soviet  alignment.  The 
Soviet  Union  cannot  give  the  Chinese  all  that  they 
need  for  national  economic  development,  and  this 
in  time  may  cause  the  Chinese  Communists  to  re- 
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consider  their  position.  A  modification  in  China’s 
relationship  between  East  and  West  is  always 
theoretically  possible  because  the  Chinese,  like  the 
Y ugoslavs,  have  their  own  armies  and  consequently 
their  own  power — to  date,  at  least. 

LONG-RANGE  APPROACH  NEEDED 

The  development  of  moderating  influences  and 
new  leadership  must  take  place,  if  it  takes  place 
at  all  in  China,  as  a  result  of  indigenous  factors. 
It  cannot  be  forced  by  the  United  States.  Any  di¬ 
rect  effort  to  force  it  would  probably  defeat  it. 
In  short,  changes  of  this  sort  must  occur  within 
China,  and  all  the  United  States  can  hope  to 
do  is  encourage  them.  This  is  a  long-range  pol¬ 
icy.  There  is  no  short-range  partacea  or  formula 
which  can  produce  a  moderate  or  pro-United  States 
government  in  China. 

A  long-range  approach  to  China  should  not, 
however,  be  confused  with  appeasement.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  are  self-confident  and  can  be 
expected  to  try  to  extend  their  influence  through¬ 
out  Asia  in  every  possible  way.  The  United  States 
should  take  a  strong  stand  against  any  direct  ag¬ 
gression  by  the  Chinese  Communists  beyond  the 
limits  of  Chinese  territory.  At  the  same  time  the 
United  States,  in  a  positive  way,  should  use  its 
influence  to  ensure  that  internal  developments  in 
other  Asiatic  countries  do  not  follow  the  pattern 
established  in  China.  To  do  this,  negative  opposi¬ 
tion  to  communism  is  not  enough.  The  need  is  for 
programs  that  will  improve  living  conditions,  satis¬ 
fy  nationalist  urges,  and  encourage  the  development 
of  strong  non-Communist  parties  based  on  popular 
support.  Policies  to  achieve  these  ends  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  carry  out,  but  unless  the  United  States  can 
decide  upon  and  implement  such  policies,  internal 
developments  in  countries  throughout  Asia  may 
repeat  the  process  by  which  the  Communists  have 
risen  to  power  in  China. 
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The  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 


BY  A.  DOAK  BARNETT 


The  leaders  of  the  Chinese  Communist  party 
form  a  tightly-knit  brotherhood  of  experienced, 
competent,  devoted,  tough  revolutionaries.  The  top 
leaders  are  members  of  the  Central  Committee  and, 
in  addition,  hold  key  posts  in  the  government 
and  army  throughout  the  country.  They  decide 
policy  and  supervise  its  execution.  The  fate  of 
China,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  is  largely  in  their 
hands. 

PERSONAL  TIES 

As  a  group  the  Central  Committee  is  held  to¬ 
gether  by  personal  as  well  as  professional  ties. 
Most  of  the  Committee  are  old-time  party  mem¬ 
bers,  and  “old-school  ties”  of  a  unique  sort  are  of 
considerable  importance.  Participation  in  the 
founding  of  the  party  in  Shanghai  or  of  its 
branches  abroad,  in  the  Nanchang  or  “Autumn 
Harvest”  uprisings,  in  the  Kiangsi  Soviet  and  in 
the  Long  March  are  marks  of  distinction.  There 
are  only  a  relatively  few  newcomers  in  the  top 
ranks  who  did  not  take  part  in  at  least  one  of  these 
important  phases  of  early  party  history. 

The  predominance  of  southerners  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  is  striking.  Roughly  a  quarter  of 
the  regular  members  are  natives  of  Mao  Tse-tung’s 
own  province  of  Hunan.  Almost  one-half  of  the 
regular  members  come  from  the  three  provinces  of 
Hunan,  Hupeh  and  Szechwan.  A  very  large  ma¬ 
jority  come  from  south  of  the  Yangtze  River.  Per¬ 
sonal  ties  of  this  sort  on  a  regional  basis  are  very 
much  in  the  Chinese  tradition,  and  some  people 
have  labeled  the  Central  Committee  the  “Hunan 
clique.”  These  men,  however,  have  built  their 
army  and  party  machine  largely  in  North  China. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  have  studied  abrriad.  The  largest  number 
have  studied  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  France  and 
Germany  were  also  important  in  this  respect.  Mao 
Tse-tung,  until  his  recent  trip  to  Moscow,  was 
one  of  a  minority  in  the  Central  Committee  who 
had  never  been  outside  China’s  borders. 

VARIED  CLASS  ORIGIN 

The  class  origin  of  the  Central  Committee  mem¬ 


bers  is  varied.  Both  peasantry  and  gentry  are  rep¬ 
resented.  The  Chinese  Communist  party,  however, 
has  a  larger  proportion  of  top  leaders  recruited 
from  the  lower  classes  than  any  other  important 
political  group  in  modern  China,  and  all  party 
leaders,  regardless  of  class  origin,  have  lived  an 
austere,  proletarian  sort  of  life  in  their  struggle 
for  power. 

The  leadership  of  the  Chinese  Communist  party 
has  had  greater  unitv  and  solidarity  than  most 
similar  parties  in  other  countries.  There  have 
been  no  fundamental  internal  schisms  or  dramatic 
purges  since  the  early  1930’s  when  Mao  Tse-tung 
assumed  control  following  the  failure  of  Li  Li-san’s 
“putschism,”  and  even  Li  Li-san,  who  returned  to 
China  via  Manchuria  with  the  Russians  in  1945, 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  subor¬ 
dinate  to  Mao  who  replaced  him  as  party  chief. 

PARTY  TENSIONS 

Despite  a  scarcitv  of  tangible  evidence,  however, 
it  is  widely  believed  that  there  is  growing  tension 
within  the  party  between  a  strongly  pro-Russian 
faction  associated  with  Liu  Shao-ch’i  as  well  as 
Li  Li-san,  and  a  basically  nationalist  faction  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Chou  En-lai.  The  position  of  Mao  in 
relation  to  this  reported  division  of  opinion  (it  can¬ 
not  be  called  a  split)  is  vague.  Mao  has  long  been 
described  as  a  thoroughlv  nationalist  “Chinese 
Communist,”  hut  during  the  past  year  he  has  taken 
a  strong  stand  favoring  close  alignment  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mao  is  still  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  party. 
Chu  Teh,  who  is  the  top  Communist  military 
chief,  is  always  ranked  second,  hut  he  is  aging  and 
becoming  less  active.  At  present  the  two  most 
obvious  contenders  for  succession  to  Mao’s  position 
are  Liu  Shao-ch’i  and  Chou  En-lai.  Liu  is  a  the¬ 
oretician,  labor  expert  and  party  organization  man 
who  is  seldom  in  the  limelight.  Chou,  currently 
Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Communist 
government,  is  Mao’s  most  effective  political  aide 
and  the  Communists’  most  experienced  negotiator. 


